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it  walk,  in  which  ye  all  have 
life.  Be  not  amazed  at  the 

Camus:  The  Rock  and  the  Cross 

weather;  for  always  the  just 
suffered  by  the  unjust,  but 
the  just  had  the  dominion. 

And  all  along  ye  may  see,  by 
faith  the  mountains  were  sub- 

•  •  •  • 

Letter  from  India 

.  by  Virginia  B.  Gunn 

dued;  and  the  rage  of  the 
wicked  and  his  fiery  darts 
were  quenched.  And  though 
the  waves  and  storms  be  high. 

•  •  • 

.  .  by  Benjamin  Polk 

yet  our  faith  will  keep  you  to 
swim  above  them,  for  they 
are  but  for  a  time,  and  the 
Truth  is  without  time. 
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British  Bookshelf 


A  GOOD  many  books  of  great  interest  to  Friends  were 
published  during  1959.  Of  these  I  have  chosen  only 
nine  about  which  to  write. 

Four  biographies  have  interested  me  greatly.  George  Fox 
and  the  Quakers  by  Henry  Van  Etten,  an  elderly  French 
Friend,  has  been  translated  by  E.  Kelvin  Osborn  and  is 
produced  in  a  pocket  edition  (also  hardbound)  with  excellent 
contemporary  illustrations.  Containing  a  useful  anthology, 
it  is  a  refreshing,  new  approach  for  older  Quakers,  adventur¬ 
ous  enough  for  young  ones,  and  informative  and  compelling 
for  inquirers.  [In  the  United  States  this  book  has  been 
released  in  a  paperback  edition  (|1.35)  as  part  of  the  Men 
of  Wisdom  series  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.] 

Mahatma  Gandhi  by  Reginald  Reynolds  was  completed 
for  younger  readers  just  before  he  left  for  Australia,  never 
to  return.  The  author  had  lived  and  worked  in  India,  had 
known  Gandhi,  and  tells  a  moving,  brief  story.  Surely  we, 
too,  "must  have  no  hate  in  our  hearts  and  .  .  .  must  cast 
out  fear.” 

Joan  Mary  Fry  by  Ruth  Fawell,  a  Home  Service  Committee 
booklet,  is  a  brief  glimpse  into  the  long  life  of  this  much¬ 
loved  Friend,  whose  work  began  in  the  early  days  of  summer 
schools.  Joan  Fry  gave  the  Swarthmore  Lecture  in  1910,  the 
first  woman  to  do  so.  Her  work  in  Germany  after  two  wars 
and  among  the  unemployed  in  the  depression  of  the  1930’s 
will  be  long  remembered.  Her  unusual  capacity  for  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship  endeared  her  to  many. 

James  T.  Baily  was  a  much-loved  and  inspiring  teacher 
of  handicrafts  in  schools,  to  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  refugees. 
His  well-known  son,  Leslie  Baily,  in  James  T.  Baily  has  paid 
tribute  to  the  streng^  and  wisdom  of  a  beloved  Quaker. 

Two  books  from  the  1959  Yearly  Meeting  have  provided 
much  food  for  thought.  The  1959  Swarthmore  Lecture,  The 
Castle  and  the  Field,  by  Harold  Loukes  has  provided  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  on  current  problems  facing  us  all.  It  is 
a  call  to  leave  the  retreats  in  castles  of  our  own  invention 
and  to  face  reality  in  the  Belds  of  action. 

The  address  to  Overseers  at  London  Yearly  Meeting,  given 
by  Stephen  J.  Thome,  has  been  published  by  request  so  that 
it  may  reach  a  wider  group  of  Friends.  Oversight  in  Our 
Changing  Society  is  a  consideration  of  pastoral  responsibility. 
From  his  wide  knowledge  of  our  unique  history  and  of  Friends 
today,  their  strength  and  weakness,  and  out  of  his  deep  devo¬ 
tion  to  Quakerism,  the  author  has  given  us  a  valuable  re¬ 
minder  of  our  corporate  duties  in  caring  for  one  another. 

For  those  who  enjoy  a  happy  kind  of  book,  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  Ye  Cheerful  Saints  by  W.  R.  Hughes.  This  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  poems  and  translations.  "Verses,  translation, 
trifles  and  toys”  is  the  author’s  description.  Here  are  reflected 
the  serious,  lighthearted,  humorous,  and  Friendly  moods  of 
a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  who  worked  in  London 
slums  and  among  refugees  and  prisoners  of  war. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Editorial 

Refreshing  Candor  on  Religious  Issues 

HE  predominantly  Protestant  organization  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Other  Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State  (POAU),  1633  Massachusetts  Ave¬ 
nue,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  hails  the  year  of  1959 
as  one  of  "refreshing  candor  in  the  discussion  of  religion 
and  politics,”  In  reviewing  events  of  the  last  few  months, 
the  organization  declared,  "America  is  becoming  more 
mature  in  discussing  controversial  religious  issues,  and 
this  is  a  particularly  hopeful  sign  as  the  nation  ap¬ 
proaches  another  presidential  election.  In  the  days  of 
A1  Smith,  whispering  and  scandalmongering  too  often 
characterized  public  discussions  of  religion  and  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Thus  far  in  the  preconvention  campaign,  real 
issues  have  been  discussed  with  reasonable  calm  and 
candor.” 

Since  the  organization  is  often  wrongly  accused  of 
an  anti-Catholic  bias,  the  following  statement  is  all  the 
more  remarkable:  "The  three  top  citations  for  refresh¬ 
ing  candor  in  1959  should  go  to  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
the  United  States  for  their  November  statement  on  birth 
control,  to  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  his  fearless  and  analytical  reply,  and  to  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy  for  his  statement  in  March,  in  which  he  char¬ 
acterized  as  unconstitutional  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds  for  parochial  schools.” 

The  organization  has  consistently  defended  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state.  It  therefore  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  commend  the  Texas  Convention  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Baptists,  which  renounced  a  government  gift  of 
$3,500,000  for  a  hospital  in  Texarkana,  Texas,  on  the 
ground  that  the  acceptance  of  such  government  funds 
by  a  sectarian  institution  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Texas  Baptists  have  set  an  honor¬ 
able  example  for  other  denominations  to  follow,  an 
example  that  honors  their  historical  testimony  of  inde¬ 
pendence  from  political  power.  POAU’s  second  citation 
goes  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  asserting  federal- 
tax  claims  against  the  wine-  and  liquor-producing  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers  of  California,  involving  more  than  $1,840,- 
000.  The  Christian  Brothers  have  claimed  exemption 
from  these  taxes  because  they  considered  themselves  an 


Comments 

organic  part  of  the  church.  The  third  citation  goes  to 
the  Protestants  of  Bremond,  Texas,  who  are  fighting  to 
recapture  their  town’s  public  school  from  a  sectarian 
order  which  has  taken  over  the  school  and  placed  its 
members  on  the  public  payroll.  Their  suit,  now  in  the 
county  courts,  will  be  carried,  if  necessary,  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Shadows  on  the  Sand  in  Gaza 

The  past  Christmas  season  gave  Palestine  an  all  too 
brief  and  poetic  appearance  on  the  overcrowded  screen 
of  our  memory.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  contem¬ 
porary  picture  there  lacks  most  of  the  sweet  associations 
which  the  Christmas  story  conveys.  The  plight  of  Pales¬ 
tine’s  refugees  is  too  insistent  to  be  overlooked.  In  Gaza, 
which  as  ancient  Philistia  was  the  setting  of  Samson’s 
tragedy,  230,000  Palestine  refugees  live  in  an  area  only 
25  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide.  They  are  impatient 
to  go  home  and  resentful;  they  live  in  crowded  quarters. 
There  are  also  the  100,000  original  residents  who  are 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world.  The  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  supplies  medical  care 
and  education.  The  Near  East  Christian  Council,  of 
which  Christine  H.  Jones,  a  Friend,  is  the  Executive 
Secretary,  receives  most  of  its  financial  support  from  the 
American  churches.  Christine  Jones  describes  vividly  the 
plight  of  the  physically  handicapped,  the  young — that 
means  half  of  the  230,000  refugees — and  the  children. 
Schooling,  training  opportunities  for  young  men,  sewing 
centers,  and  various  workshops  ’are  part  of  the  Gaza 
Committee’s  achievements.  Christine  Jones  appeals 
through  the  Information  Service  of  the  Church  World 
Service  (215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3)  for  clothing 
and  financial  assistance,  hoping  that  the  March  27 
observance  of  the  One  Great  Day  of  Sharing  will  move 
our  hearts  to  remember  the  Palestinian  refugees. 

In  Brief 

"If  I  were  looking  quickly  for  50  alcoholics,  I  would 
head  for  the  nearest  university  and  search  among  its 
faculty,”  said  Dr.  C.  Nelson,  a  Philadelphia  psychiatrist. 
The  good  doctor  said  that  "brilliant”  people  are  the 
principal  victims  of  alcoholism.  He  also  stressed,  in 
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speaking  to  temperance  leaders,  that  “total  abstinence  is 
the  only  sure  answer  to  the  alcohol  problem,”  and  that 
any  use  of  liquor  produces  that  “rosy-glow”  feeling  so 
dangerous  to  the  growth  of  alcoholism. 

A  survey  just  completed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  indicates  that  of  16,353  hours  and  39  minutes 
of  broadcast  time  in  one  week,  only  508  hours  and  48 
minutes  or  3.1  per  cent  of  the  time  was  given  to  sustain¬ 
ing  (free)  religious  broadcasts.  In  all,  141  commercial 


radio  and  TV  stations  were  studied  in  1 1  major  U.S.  cities 
during  the  week  of  November  1  to  7,  1959. 

Last  December  a  number  of  parents  protested  the 
use  by  breakfast  cereal  companies  of  war  toys  and  sym¬ 
bols  on  their  packages  or  on  enclosed  panels.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  companies  in  question  (Kellogg  Company  and 
General  Mills)  replied  in  a  standard  form  that  such 
pictures  had  “great  appeal.” 


Camus:  The  Rock  and  the  Cross 


A  LBERT  CAMUS  died  on  January  4,  1960,  in  a 
senseless  automobile  accident  for  which  the  word 
“absurd” — to  which  he  had  given  new  currency  and 
meaning — is  too  tragically  appropriate.  Other  men  of 
letters  have  died  within  recent  years,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  greater  geniuses.  But  the  death  of  none  has 
left  a  wide  section  of  the  reading  public  in  his  own  and 
other  countries  with  such  a  sense  of  personal  bereave¬ 
ment.  His  American  translator,  Justin  O’Brien,  wrote 
aptly  in  The  New  York  Times  of  January  10  that  the 
news  left  people  “choked  with  emotion.”  The  emotion 
was  doubtless  due  partly  to  the  suddenness  of  the  event 
and  the  relative  youth  of  its  victim.  But,  more  than 
that,  Camus’s  public  mourns  in  him  the  loss  not  merely 
of  a  great  writer  but  of  a  living  embodiment  of  moral 
values  that  the  modem  world  is  desperately  fearful  of 
losing.  He  was,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  writer  of 
his  time,  the  spokesman  of  the  generation  that  was  young 
during  World  War  II  and  is  approaching  the  middle  of 
life  in  the  Nuclear  Age. 

Camus  is  also  a  significant  representative — one  of 
the  worthiest,  because  of  his  unquestionable  moral  in¬ 
tegrity —  of  that  considerable  portion  of  the  Western 
thinking  world  that  has  not  given  its  adherence  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  any  of  its  institutionalized  forms.  I 
suspect  that  Rufus  Jones  would  have  recognized  in 
Camus  the  familiar  type  of  the  man  who,  having  built 
up  in  his  mind  a  false  image  of  God,  which  he  rejects, 
will  admit  to  no  religion  at  all.  It  must  be  said  that, 
given  his  Catholic  background  and  the  sharp  line  that 
Frenchmen  inevitably  draw  between  the  “believer”  and 
the  “freethinker,”  no  man  of  Camus's  frame  of  mind 
could  have  considered  himself  in  any  but  the  latter  camp. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  most  Friends. 

Camus  apparently  felt  compelled  to  close  the  door 
labeled  “God”  in  order  to  explore  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  through  the  door  labeled  “life”  and  “man.”  There 
is,  in  his  choice,  nothing  of  the  pride  of  the  blasphemer. 
He  nowhere  denied  the  existence  of  God,  but  believed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  with  supernatural 


reality  or  to  benefit  from  what  the  Christian  calls  grace. 
Christian  mysticism,  to  him,  meant  nothing  other  than 
escape  from  moral  responsibility:  if  men  rely  on  God, 
they  will  fail  to  solve  the  human  problems  that  confront 
them. 

For  his  symbol  of  revolt — which  is  a  matter  of  doing 
without  God,  not  of  opposing  Him — Camus  chose  the 
Greek  hero  Sysiphus,  who  was  condemned  to  roll  a  stone 
to  all  eternity  because  of  his  defiance  of  the  gods.  In  a 
youthful  essay,  “The  Myth  of  Sysiphus,”  Camus  expresses 
these  ideas  in  a  manner  that  is  still  undigested.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  works  his  concepts  show  greater  maturity  and 
his  sense  of  moral  responsibility  is  keener,  but  the  mes¬ 
sage  remains  essentially  the  same. 

Camus’s  hero,  unlike  his  Greek  prototype,  has  made 
his  choice  freely.  He  would  not  venture  into  unknown 
and  unknowable  realms  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but 
would  remain  strictly  within  the  human  sphere  and 
would  accomplish  his  earthly  tasks  without  hope  of 
supernatural  reward.  In  a  way  the  theme  is  not  new, 
but  Camus  gives  it  a  new  accent,  one  particularly  suited 
to  our  time.  The  essence  of  reality  is,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
absurd — that  is,  the  absurd  discrepancy  between  man’s 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  control  of  his  environment, 
and  his  inability  either  to  know  or  to  control  it.  Camus’s 
answer  to  this  dilemma  is  the  opposite  of  despair:  man 
must,  in  spite  of  his  limitations,  use  his  faculties  to 
their  utmost  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood;  all  ideas  of 
utopia,  either  earthly  or  heavenly,  are  ruled  out.  The 
keynote  of  his  thought  is  sounded  in  the  line  from 
Pindar  with  which  he  heads  “The  Myth  of  Sysiphus”: 

Oh,  my  soul,  do  not  aspire  to  immortal  life, 
but  exhaust  the  field  of  the  possible. 

The  legend  of  St.  Dmitri,  which  Camus  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  main  character  of  his  play  “The  Just 
Ones,”  exemplifies  the  divorce  between  the  earthly  and 
the  heavenly  kingdoms.  St.  Dmitri  had  an  appointment 
with  God  Himself.  On  his  way  he  met  a  peasant  whose 
wagon  was  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  he  spent  a  whole  hour 
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helping  the  peasant.  Then  he  hurried  on  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment;  but  God  was  not  there  any  more. 

Sysiphus-Dmitri  reappears  in  Camus’s  novel  The 
Plague  in  the  form  of  the  band  of  men  who  take  on  the 
apparently  hopeless  task  of  saving  the  city  of  Oran  from 
the  plague.  Those  men  are  all  quite  ordinary:  not  one 
of  them  is  a  saint,  nor  even  a  hero;  they  simply  remain 
faithful  to  life  ■  and  to  the  human  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  protagonist  of  religious  faith — the  priest 
Paneloux — has  started  by  recommending  inaction  and 
complete,  penitent  submission  to  the  disaster,  which  he 
interprets  as  a  visitation  of  divine  justice.  Aroused  at 
last  by  confrontation  with  the  useless  death  of  a  child, 
he,  too,  becomes  an  active  member  of  the  rescuing  com¬ 
mittee.  And  the  plague  is  defeated — a  conclusion  that 
seems  to  vindicate  the  ethics  of  the  secularists  over  those 
of  the  man  of  God.  But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that:  the 
causes  that  reverse  the  march  of  the  epidemic  remain 
mysterious  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  men  who  so 
nobly  reacted  to  its  challenge.  This  sense  of  mystery  lifts 
what  would  have  been  a  moral  tale  to  the  dimensions 
of  an  epic.  And  it  suggests  that  God  is  not  absent. 

The  Fall  must  have  come  as  a  painful  shock  to  those 
who  had  formed  a  comfortable  picture  of  Camus  as 
the  champion  of  a  healthy,  optimistic  humanism.  The 
antihero,  Jean-Baptiste  Clamence,  whose  name  ironically 
evokes  the  Forerunner,  is  a  former  doer-of-good-deeds 
who,  after  being  forced  to  confront  his  own  selfishness 
when  he  fails  to  rescue  a  drowning  woman,  devotes  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  unearthing  the  tawdry  side  of  other 
men’s  lives. 

The  career  of  this  “judge  penitent’’  suggests  a  trav¬ 
esty  of  conversion.  (At  the  time  when  the  novel  was 
written,  the  return  of  prodigal  sons  to  the  church  was 
one  of  the  significant  developments  in  French  intellec¬ 
tual  life.)  The  secularist  pharisee  who  hypocritically 
loved  his  fellows  has  become  the  man-hater  who  inveigles 
others  into  confessions  of  guilt  by  confessing  his  own. 
The  more  sins  there  are  to  confess,  the  better;  and  imag¬ 
inary  sins  are  preferred  to  real,  because  they  confuse 
the  issue.  By  a  blanket  admission  of  total  guilt,  a  fiction 
of  total  innocence  is  achieved — the  essential  thing  is  to 


avoid  real  judgment.  Thus,  together  with  a  parody  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  atonement,  which 
may  shock  some,  we  are  given  a  clear  indication  that 
Camus  is  now  looking  beyond  the  human  sphere  toward 
that  realm  where  man  is  judged. 

Clamence  has  always  hated  and  will  always  hate  God. 
His  overpowering  motive  both  before  and  after  his  “fall” 
has  been  a  desire  foi  power,  which  stems  from  a  fear  of 
freedom:  “At  the  end  of  all  liberty  there  is  a  sentence; 
that  is  why  liberty  is  too  heavy  to  carry.”  Thus,  by  the 
curious  method  of  presenting  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  an  evil  man,  Camus  suggests  the  obverse  of  the 
hell  in  which  his  character  lives.  In  the  mirror  of 
Clamence’s  mind,  we  see  the  distorted  reflections  of  the 
world  of  those  other  men  (among  whom  one  is  to  include 
the  author)  who  are  resisting  the  mad  rush  into  iron- 
bound  institutions  of  self-  and  mutual-confession  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  judge  penitent.  Those  others,  out  of 
“respect  for  men,”  refuse  to  acknowledge  God  overtly, 
though  they  love  Him  secretly;  one  such  is  “an  atheist 
novelist  who  prays  every  night.” 

There  is  a  single,  puzzling  reference  to  Christ.  He 
is  “that  other  one”  who  died  on  the  cross.  Clamence 
says  that  he  had  to  die  because  he  was  the  guiltiest  of 
all,  having  caused  the  death  of  countless  innocent  chil¬ 
dren.  By  calling  Christ  “that  other  one,”  Clamence  re¬ 
veals  himself  as  the  anti-Christ.  His  accusation  against 
Christ  is  the  supreme  example  of  confusing  and  reversing 
values  by  mixing  up  the  cards,  through  which  Clamence 
is  building  his  infernal  kingdom.  Such,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  proper  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which  has 
caused  more  than  one  Christian  to  indict  Camus  for 
blasphemous  levity. 

The  title  of  the  next  work  of  Camus  to  reach  the 
public  (aside  from  the  numerous  translations  for  the 
theater  that  took  up  an  increasing  amount  of  his  time, 
perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  his  creative  thinking)  bore 
the  suggestive  title,  in  the  light  of  the  above,  of  Exile 
and  the  Kingdom.  It  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  two 
of  which,  by  no  means  my  favorites  on  other  counts, 
again  reflect  Camus’s  religious  preoccupations. 

“The  Renegade,”  subtitled  “A  Confused  Mind,”  is 


'HEN  early  Friends  "thee’d"  and  “thou’d”  each  other  they  were  being  peculiar,  because  they  asserted  that 
no  man  was  worthy  of  special  tokens  of  respect.  If  modern  Friends  thee  and  thou  each  other,  they  are 
asserting  that  only  Friends  are  worthy  of  special  tokens  of  intimacy  and  affection.  We  should  therefore  welcome 
those  little  protests  that  come  from  time  to  time  on  such  matters  as  the  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  the . 
effort  demanded  to  understand  such  mysteries  as  ‘"First  Day,  2nd  Day  of  3rd  Month."  Or  the  revulsion  someone 
suddenly  expresses  over  our  refusal  to  use  the  harmless  egalitarian  “Mr.,"  with  the  attendant  effort  of  learning 
two  names  before  we  dare  address  one  person. 

— Harold  Loukes,  The  Castle  and  the  Field,  Swarthmore  Lecture,  1959 
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one  of  the  most  unmitigated  visions  of  hell  that  Camus 
has  produced.  In  it  we  participate  directly  in  the  agon¬ 
izing  surrender  of  a  missionary  priest  to  the  forces  of 
evil.  He  had  set  out  to  convert  a  tribe  of  satanic  people 
who  had  built  for  themselves  a  city  of  salt  in  the  desert. 
He  had  chosen  them  particularly  because  the  task  would 
be  difficult.  But  it  was  they  who  had  triumphed,  over¬ 
powering  him  through  a  process  of  hypnotism  and  tor¬ 
ture  that  had  included  cutting  out  his  tongue.  His  one 
ambition,  now,  is  to  kill  the  priest  who  is  being  sent 
out  to  replace  him,  and  to  hasten  the  victory  of  evil.  He 
has  two  brief  moments  of  regret.  His  thoughts  linger 
on  "the  just  one,”  the  "Lord  of  kindness,”  but  he  thrusts 
these  thoughts  away.  Then,  a  tongue,  which  seems  to 
be  trying  to  replace  the  one  that  has  been  cut  out,  tries 
to  formulate  these  words:  "If  you  consent  to  die  for 
hatred  and  power,  who  then  will  forgive  us?”  But  evil 
cuts  him  down  as  a  handful  of  salt  is  thrust  into  his 
mouth. 

Like  Clamence,  the  renegade  priest  has  always  been 
totally  motivated  by  the  thirst  for  power;  and  his  reli¬ 
gious  fervor,  like  the  humanitarianism  of  the  former, 
has  never  been  anything  but  a  travesty  of  love.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  both  men  never  essentially  change.  Both 
hate  not  only  God  but  man,  and  evaluate  him  at  his 
worst.  Both  shrug  off  the  possibility  of  the  triumph  of 
good — and  yet  they  are  not  quite  sure.  .  .  .  No,  no, 
Clamence  reassures  himself;  it  will  never  come  to  pass, 
because  no  man  will  ever  consent  to  die  for  another. 

To  answer  him,  Camus  calls  upon  the  hero  of  his 
youth — Sysiphus.  In  "The  Stone  That  Grows,”  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  South  American  town  are  devotees  of  a 
syncretic  Christian  possession  cult;  when  the  appointed 
bearer  of  their  ritual  stone  has  spent  his  strength  in 
a  Christian-Dionysian  orgy,  it  is  a  man  with  no  formu¬ 
lated  religious  beliefs,  a  foreigner  newly  arrived,  who 
shoulders  their  burden  for  them.  Thus  the  Kingdom  in 
Exile  will  be  slowly  built  by  the  patient,  prosaic  work 
of  humble  men  who,  without  crying,  "Lord,  Lord,”  carry 
their  rocks,  which  are  beginning  to  look  hauntingly  like 
crosses;  and  carry  not  only  their  own,  but  those  of  their 
fellows.  Camus  is  no  theologian,  but  is  it  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  atonement — so  ironically  travestied  in 
Clamence’s  double  talk  about  guilt  and  innocence — is 
here  seen  in  its  concrete  reality? 

One  awaits  with  interest  the  publication  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  novel  that  Camus’s  premature  death  did 
not  permit  him  to  complete.  It  was  perhaps  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  enigmatic  man  should  leave  us  without 
the  final  key  to  his  thought.  His  profound  influence  on 
the  thinking  of  other  writers — and  not  only  writers,  but 


men  and  women  in  many  walks  of  life — can  already  be 

felt,  and  is  bound  to  grow.  He  owes  this  influence  largely 

to  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  live  on  borrowed  light, 

but  could  say  truly,  with  George  Fox,  "These  things 

I  knew  experimentally.”  ,, 

^  ’  Virginia  B.  Gunn 

The  Inner  Light 

By  Lilian  S.  Jarrett 

The  future  through  the  present  finds  its  birth.  The  inner 
light,  God’s  spirit  in  our  heart. 

May  work  as  in  those  days  of  old  when  Jesus  walked  the 
earth. 

Like  miracles  of  showing  unto  sightless  eyes  his  ways  of 
truth  and  love. 

Will  ye  be  his  disciples,  too,  my  friends,  and  try  to  do  as 
Jesus  years  ago. 

Healing  the  sickened  spirit  and  the  blind  with  words  of 
hope  for  heaven  here  and  heaven  yet  to  come? 

He  leads  us  by  the  hand  and  says,  "Be  cleansed.” 

Where  is  our  heaven?  Upon  this  beauteous  earth  of  ours 
if  we  search. 

Within  our  human  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood  it  folds  its 
wings. 

Awaiting  love’s  sweet  breath,  whose  magic  touch  alone 
can  wake  to  life  on  earth  the  joy  of  peace. 

Upon  whose  shining  wings  of  light  we  pass  at  length  on 
through  the  growing  glories  of  the  vast  unknown. 

Spiritual  Thirst 

By  Francis  D.  Hole 

Worship  is  felt  like  the  pulse  or  the  breath. 
Beyond  printed  page’s  fossillike  death. 

Therefore  we  sit,  expectantly  feeling 

The  source  of  all  writing,  the  way  of  all  healing. 

Sensing  fulfillment  and  impending  trial. 

Blessedly  drinking,  yet  athirst  all  the  while. 

Winter 

By  Dorothy  B.  Winn 

So  now  the  earth  is  cold  and  still. 

No  genesis,  no  fruit 

Is  part  of  this  quiescent  time. 

The  seed  pod  and  the  shoot 
Are  dormant,  while  the  sap  runs  low 
In  every  living  root. 

All  nature  slumbers,  far  and  wide. 

Beneath  a  great  white  tide. 
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Food  for  the  Soul 

Ah,  that  is  food  for  the  soul,”  we  often  say  with 
pleasure.  What  is  it,  this  food  for  the  soul?  Many 
things.  And  why  should  we  eat  of  them?  If  we  nourish 
our  souls  properly,  they  are  growing,  not  only  in  child¬ 
hood,  as  our  bodies  do,  but  all  our  lives. 

Daily  bread  for  the  soul  is  found  in  living  silences, 
those  times  when  we  small  creatures  let  go  our  struggling 
wills  and  let  God  slip  in.  There  is  the  silent  prayer 
at  dawn,  when  we  greet  the  new  day  with  eagerness  to 
labor  with  God  in  forwarding  His  plan.  There  is  the 
silence  before  bread  and  meat,  a  moment  to  refind,  if 
we  have  wandered,  the  day’s  path  on  which  we  have 
set  out.  There  are  the  small  silences  throughout  the 
day,  when  our  hearts  whisper  words  of  love  and  wor¬ 
ship,  when  our  souls  receive  His  love.  In  one  special 
hour  there  is  time  alone  for  meditation  and  reading, 
the  source  of  the  main  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  day. 
It  is  meaty,  unhurried,  peaceful.  And  finally,  at  sunset, 
we  bow  down  in  silent  thanksgiving.  These  are  the 
silences  that  nourish  the  soul  and  bring  it  strength  and 
vitality. 

There  are  also  dreams  that  feed  the  soul — a  moment 
to  gaze  on  a  newborn  child,  when  the  years  of  his  life¬ 
time  are  gathered  into  a  timeless  dream  of  wonder. 
There  is  the  dream  that  comes  when  one  reads  a  great 
poem,  and  the  imagination  sweeps  the  soul  off  to  thrill¬ 
ing  heights  of  splendor.  There  is  the  same  flight  of  fancy 
in  a  concerto,  a  chorale,  a  Rodin,  a  Millet — joys  made 
of  dreams  to  nourish  the  soul  and  make  it  free. 

There  is  the  food  of  Nature  to  be  sought  out  and 
taken  in  great  gulps  of  screaming  winds  or  small  snatches 
of  puffy  clouds.  There  are  the  feasts  of  autumn  scarlets, 
golds,  and  saffron  hues.  There  are  the  delicacies  of  a 
hummingbird  flight,  the  breath  of  sweet  fern,  one  perfect 
iris.  The  soul  takes  on  the  colors  of  Nature's  fruits,  and 
here  its  serenity  is  nourished.  For  it  is  in  Nature  that 
one  feels  the  hand  of  God  rotating  the  earth,  placing 
the  stars,  and  changing  the  seasons — birth,  growth,  full¬ 
ness,  death,  rebirth,  serenely  following  over  and  over 
and  over. 

Pain  is  the  bitter  spice  that  strengthens  the  soul  and 
makes  it  kind,  for  when  we  have  known  pain,  we  under¬ 
stand.  This  food  will  find  its  way  unsought  to  our  table, 
and  we  must  learn  to  use  it  wisely. 

And  when  we  have  eaten  of  pain,  we  will  seek  joy 
I  to  hide  the  bitter  taste.  With  dancing  and  singing,  with 
laughing  and  flute  playing  we  will  feed  our  souls  with 
the  sweets  of  gaiety  and  happiness.  We  must  seek  out 
our  friends  daily  with  smiling  faces  and  be  gay,  for  there 
is  much  sorrow  to  be  balanced  with  joy. 


Surely,  we  must  think  carefully  what  we  feed  our 
souls.  We  must  beware  of  poisoned  foods.  The  modem 
cult  of  ugliness,  cruelty,  and  violence  shrivels  the  soul. 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  fill  our  minds?  Are  they 
helping  us  grow?  .  .  whatsoever  things  are  true,  .  .  . 
honest,  .  .  .  just,  .  .  .  pure,  .  .  .  lovely,  ...  of  good 
report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things,”  and  let  us  not  fill  our  minds 
with  ugliness.  The  conscious  cultivation  of  beauty, 
dreams,  and  silence,  of  joy  as  a  balance  to  pain,  will 
nourish  our  souls  until  they  are  so  radiantly  healthy 
that  all  we  do  will  shine  with  a  pure  and  steady  light. 

Alison  Davis 

Letter  from  India 

ITH  three  of  the  large  Indian  universities  now 
closed  indefinitely  because  of  student  indisci¬ 
pline,  the  growing  disorganization  of  educational  policies 
and  institutions  is  at  last  being  recognized  at  top  level 
for  what  it  is,  a  major  national  difficulty.  During  the 
past  year  in  Calcutta  1  have  participated  in  four  student 
seminars  and  in  several  work  camps,  the  first  three  deal¬ 
ing  indirectly  with  this  matter  and  the  last  tackling  it 
explicitly.  Our  subjects  have  been,  starting  with  the 
earliest,  “Modem  Democracy  and  the  Conscious  Co¬ 
operation  of  Intelligent  Citizens,”  “The  Role  of  Youth 
in  Social  Welfare  Work,”  “Students’  Use  of  Leisure 
Time,”  and,  finally,  “Student  Unrest,”  and  it  is  through 
these  that  I  have  gained  my  impressions. 

The  universities  are  greatly  overcrowded,  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  is  by  no  means  up  to  earlier  standards, 
and  there  is  nothing  sure  about  the  students’  employ¬ 
ment  after  graduation.  Parents  are  for  the  most  part 
indifferent.  Communist  politicians  are  active  inside  the 
universities  and  out,  and  most  fantastic  of  all  are  the 
widespread  phenomena  of  student  strikes  and  mass  exits 
from  examination  halls  if  an  examination  is  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  students. 

The  President  of  India  at  a  recent  convocation  has 
said,  “There  is  too  much  stress  on  rights  in  our  country. 
Every  section  of  the  people  is  not  only  anxious  to  claim 
but  also  to  enforce  its  rights,  while  in  the  midst  of  the 
resultant  noise  the  call  of  duty  is  either  forgotten  or 
relegated  to  a  position  of  insignificance.”  And  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  students  under  the  Communist  or 
pro-Communist  leading  of  the  student  unions  have  be¬ 
gun  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  class,  inevitably  opposed 
to  teachers  and  to  authority  and  quickly  ready  to  take 
direct  action. 

All  this  has  been  called  a  “crisis  of  character,”  with 
roots  lying  throughout  the  whole  society.  Dishonesty 
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and  cynicism  are  in  the  air,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  students  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  But 
to  say  this  does  not  help  very  much,  and  it  has  been 
our  effort  in  the  seminars  to  point  out  the  positive  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  and  with  all  the 
existing  wrongheadedness  of  overcentralized  procedures, 
external  examiners,  neglect  of  personal  contact,  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  unscrupulous  politicians.  The  idea  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  given  place  to  the  need  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  order  to  gain  status,  if  not  a  job. 

The  question  might  be  asked:  Just  who  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  students  are  these  that  attend  our 
seminars?  I  asked  this  question  of  one  of  our  seminar 
leaders,  a  Professor  of  Economics  in  Calcutta  University. 
I  was  told  they  are  by  no  means  the  best,  for  the  best 
are  in  politics  —  and  "politics”  in  this  context  means 
communism.  Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  draw — nor  do 
we  wish  to — the  politicians,  for  the  seminars  make  the 
underlying  assumptions  of  democracy:  not  whether  we 
shall  have  it,  but  how  we  shall  have  it.  And  this  alone 
is  not  an  idle  question.  I  was  told,  for  example,  by  a 
young  enthusiast  that  India  is  now  the  world's  show¬ 
piece  of  democracy,  and  in  another  connection  he  stated 
equally  emphatically  that  the  minority  must  be  "anni¬ 
hilated”  by  the  majority.  This  view  of  democracy  as  a 
mechanical  matter  of  counting  noses  is  widely  prevalent, 
while  what  I  take  to  be  the  fundamental  tenet  of  demo¬ 
cracy — that  the  rights  of  the  minority  be  preserved  by 
the  majority — could  easily  be  lost  sight  of.  At  present, 
however,  the  trouble  is  almost  the  reverse,  a  failure  of 
self-control. 

We  do  have  good  discussions.  The  need  is  voiced 
for  a  new  ideal  to  replace  the  ideal  of  independence. 
Both  awareness  of  the  baneful  effects  of  deplorable  cine¬ 
mas  and  magazines  and  a  real  hunger  for  the  blessings 
of  character  and  self-discipline  are  apparent.  There  is 
at  the  same  time  a  determination  not  to  submit  auto¬ 
matically  to  imposed  judgments  or  arbitrary  decisions, 
though  there  is  perhaps  a  less  notable  discrimination  in 
the  matter  when  such  a  judgment  is  imposed  by  the 
student  union.  Widespread  is  the  view  that  a  screening 
process  for  university  entrants  should  be  enforced  so 
that  undesirable  elements  can  be  weeded  out  at  the 
start.  Students,  of  course,  are  well  aware  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  their  own  parents  and  of  their  failure  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  education,  and  parent-teacher 
associations  are  frequently  advocated.  The  appalling 
shortcomings  and  dishonesty  in  university  administra¬ 
tion  are  very  rightly  an  object  of  attack.  One  often 
thinks  during  all  of  this  turmoil  of  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
advocacy  of  basic  education,  that  is,  practical  education 


given  in  small  and  widely  scattered  schools  and  colleges, 
designed  to  make  the  student  self-sufficient  both  eco¬ 
nomically  and  morally.  In  Calcutta  today  the  great  thing 
is  to  become  a  clerk,  preferably  in  government  service. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  as  in  other  ways,  present 
Indian  leadership  has  moved  away  from  Gandhi,  while 
maintaining  still  a  game  of  make-believe  with  the  say¬ 
ings  of  the  great  man.  This  hypocrisy,  too,  is  noted  by 
the  students. 

To  what  does  all  this  add  up?  The  President,  who 
is  much  closer  to  Gandhi  than  Mr.  Nehru,  went  on  to 
add:  "The  plant  of  democracy,  whether  one  looks  upon 
it  as  indigenous  or  exotic,  has  nowhere  grown  without 
careful  nursing.  The  system  which  democracy  has  come 
to  represent  is  the  most  complicated  political  fabric  one 
can  think  of,  which  in  respect  of  utility  and  durability 
is  unrivaled  in  many  ways.  .  .  .  We  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  as  much  as  in  the  upholding 
of  the  rights  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  .  .  .  We 
want  every  individual  to  contribute  to  the  building  up 
of  the  state  according  to  his  or  her  ability,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  anxious  that  the  state  underwrite 
a  suitable  standard  of  living.  .  .  .  For  the  achievement 
of  these  aims  the  democratic  way  is  best  suited.  .  . 
Here  in  a  nutshell  is  the  problem  and  its  potentially 
contradictory  terms.  Add  to  it  the  prospect  of  520  mil¬ 
lions  in  1980,  and  we  have  the  major  elements  of  the 
next  decade  in  India.  Probably  future  seminars  will  take 
up  these  awe-inspiring  matters.  We  hope  not  so  much 
to  find  answers  in  words  as  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
answers  by  deeds. 

Foreign  help  in  India  is  certainly  needed.  What  help 
can  Quakers  give?  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  when 
an  individual  feels  moved  to  make  his  way  in  India,  his 
local  Meeting  could  support  him  until  he  found  his 
niche?  Personal  contact  is  the  gift  that  Quakers  as  such 
might  best  be  expected  to  offer.  Facing  here  a  "crisis 
of  character”  is  the  gift  most  needed. 

Benjamin  Polk 

British  Bookshelf 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

The  last  two  books  are  about  the  most  serious  problem 
of  our  time,  disarmament.  Charles  Carter  in  a  very  short 
booklet,  Some  Economic  Problems  of  Disarmament,  has  writ¬ 
ten  of  economic  and  social  difficulties  which  would  auto¬ 
matically  arise  after  any  scheme  of  disarmament  was  put  into 
operation.  He  suggests  ways  of  meeting  the  chaotic  conditions 
of  unemployment  and  trade  depression.  There  is  much  to 
think  about  here,  and  it  forms  a  good  introduction  to  Philip 
Noel  Baker’s  book.  The  Arms  Race. 

This  has  already  been  reviewed  in  your  columns,  but 
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deserves  constant  attention.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  book  of  the  year.  The  writer  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  actively  working  in  international  affairs  and  campaigns 
for  world  disarmament.  His  great  experience  and  distinguished 
service  inspire  the  book.  We  owe  him  more  than  we  can 
measure  for  a  book  of  economic,  political,  and  military  signi¬ 
ficance.  It  could  prove  the  blueprint  for  negotiations  for 
lasting  peace,  when  "the  end  of  war,  so  long  overdue"  is 

finally  reached.  .  -n  -t- 

^  Alice  B.  Thorne 

About  Our  Authors 

Alice  B.  Thome  writes  her  article  on  recent  British  Quaker 
publications  at  our  invitation.  She  will  keep  our  readers  in¬ 
formed  in  a  similar  way  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 
She  lives  at  Carr  End,  Jordans  Way,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks., 
England.  Books  and  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the  article  may 
be  ordered  from  the  Friends  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Virginia  B.  Gunn,  a  member  of  Central  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  teaches  French  at  Friends  Select  School, 
Philadelphia.  She  was  brought  up  in  France  and  in  1945-46 
she  worked  for  the  U.S.  Information  Service  in  Paris.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Swarthmore  College. 

A  letter  by  Alison  Davis  says,  "I  live  in  Hampton,  Conn., 
where  my  life  is  filled  with  country  living  on  a  small  farm, 
with  village  activities  (such  as  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Board),  and  with  looking  after  my  professor  husband 
and  two  medium-sized  children.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the 
Lincoln  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  work  camp  program.  I  attend  the  Storrs 
Meeting  at  the  University  of  Connecticut.” 

Benjamin  Polk,  our  regular  correspondent  for  India,  is  a 
Friend  living  in  Calcutta.  An  architect,  he  has  been  engaged 
in  projects  for  the  governments  of  India,  Burma,  and  Pakis¬ 
tan.  Some  of  his  work  has  been  accorded  national  recognition. 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Horace  and  Rebecca  Alexander  sailed  for  Bombay  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8.  They  will  be  in  India  and  Pakistan  for  three  months. 

Rajah  Gopal,  a  teacher  of  world  religions  at  Friends  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  Philadelphia,  and  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Friends  School, 
has  returned  to  India  after  six  years  in  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  He  hopes  to  put  into  practice  a  few  ideas 
gathered  here  which  would  help  the  village  people  of  his  own 
country. 


Francis  C.  Anscombe  is  the  author  of  I  Have  Called  You 
Friends,  a  story  of  Quakerism  in  North  Carolina  (380  pages). 
Clothbound,  it  is  available  at  |5.00  a  copy  from  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Publishing  House,  1140  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  20, 
Mass. 


Five  names  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  77  people  arrested 
for  demonstrations  outside  Harrington  Rocket  Base  near  Ket¬ 
tering,  England,  on  January  2.  (See  page  54  of  the  Friends 
Journal  for  January  23,  1960.)  The  82  Direct  Action  demon¬ 
strators,  according  to  information  in  The  Friend,  London,  for 
January  15,  “went  free  from  the  County  Hall,  Northampton, 
on  January  6,  having  been  ‘conditionally  discharged.’  The 
magistrates,  over  whom  Mr.  J.  T.  H.  Pettit  presided,  took  this 
course  after  defending  counsel  (Mr.  Greville  Janner)  had  told 
them  that  the  great  majority  of  the  accused  would  not  consent 
to  enter  into  a  signed  undertaking  not  to  repeat  the  acts  for 
which  they  had  been  arrested. 

"The  decision  means  that,  although  the  82  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  obstructing  the  police  in  the  course  of  their  duty, 
a  conviction  was  not  recorded  against  them;  but  that  if  the 
present  offence  were  to  be  repeated  the  present  case  would 
be  taken  into  consideration.  .  .  . 

"The  magistrates  applied  their  decision  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  accused,  despite  their  awareness  that  nine  of  them  had 
been  arrested  in  the  similar  demonstrations  near  Swaffham, 
Norfolk,  in  1958. 

"As  compared  with  the  six  hours  and  45  minutes  of  the 
hearing  at  Swaffham  on  December  29,  1958,  when  47  rocket- 
base  demonstrators  were  in  court,  the  similar  proceedings  at 
Northampton  were  more  expeditious.  They  lasted  only  50 
minutes,  despite  the  fact  that  this  time  there  were  so  many 
more  accused  persons,  that,  instead  of  their  appearing  in  the 
dock  or  otherwise  on  the  floor  of  the  court,  they  filled  the  pub¬ 
lic  gallery,  and  a,gallery  designed  for  the  grand  jury  at  Assizes, 
while  the  ‘public’  was  crowded  into  a  confined  space  below 
them.  Mr.  Janner  suggested  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
English  courts  had  so  large  a  body  of  people  faced  a  hearing 
together  at  one  time.  .  .  . 

"In  his  speech  for  the  82  accused  Mr.  Janner  thanked  the 
court  for  its  arrangements  for  expediting  their  hearing,  and 
suggested  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  to 
come  before  an  English  court.  Here  were  82  persons,  united 
and  speaking  with  one  voice;  having  done  what  they  believed 
to  be  right  and  in  accordance  with  conscience;  a  representa¬ 
tive  section,  he  claimed,  of  the  British  public,  including  house¬ 
wives,  schoolteachers,  a  builder’s  laborer,  an  Anglican  priest, 
a  retired  health  visitor  and  a  writer.  They  were  all  estimable 
persons,  all  holding  views  with  great  strength  and  sincerity, 
and  pressing  those  views  with  a  complete  disregard  of  their 
personal  comfort  and  safety.  .  .  .” 

The  above  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  article  “Demon¬ 
strators  in  Court  in  Northampton.”  Jack  Mongar,  who  writes 
"Harrington — By  a  Friend  Who  Participated"  in  the  same 
issue,  calls  on  Friends  "to  ponder  deeply  on  what  we  did  at 
Harrington.  It  was  a  radical  protest  against  the  preparation 
for  war  that  becomes  ever  more  reckless.” 


The  first  of  a  series  of  five  area  conferences  for  Overseers 
was  held  at  Kennett  Square  Meeting,  Pa.,  on  January  10. 
Fifty-one  persons  from  21  Meetings  attended.  These  sessions 
are  sponsored  by  the  Friends  Peace  Committee,  Philadelphia, 
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and  grew  out  of  the  question,  "When  people  apply  for  mem¬ 
bership,  are  Overseers  by-passing  the  peace  testimony?"  Henry 
J.  Cadbury,  speaker  at  the  first  meeting,  set  in  perspective  the 
historic  role  of  Overseers  as  related  to  the  peace  testimony 
and  connected  it  to  their  role  today  and  tomorrow.  Round 
tables  provided  opportunity  for  discussion  in  small  groups, 
dealing  with  the  threefold  question:  "What  responsibility 
relative  to  the  peace  testimony  have  Overseers  toward  (a)  those 
applying  for  membership,  including  transfers?  (b)  Nonmem¬ 
ber  attenders?  (c)  Members,  especially  young  people?" 

These  are  delegated  meetings,  with  appointments  made 
by  the  Committee  of  Overseers  in  each  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
Chairmen  of  Meeting  Peace  Committees  are  also  invited. 

Meetings  are  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  3  to  5:30. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  24.  The  remaining  meetings  are  scheduled  at  Newtown, 
Pa.,  on  February  7;  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  February  21;  and 
at  Central  Philadelphia  on  March  6.  Persons  especially  in¬ 
terested  may  confer  with  their  Meeting’s  Overseers  relative 

to  appointment.  a  n  c 

Ann  Ruth  Schabacker 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Howard  Kershner  writes  you,  taking  exception  to  two 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  Service  Committee,  at  which  Rus¬ 
sian  Communist  speakers  were  presented.  Depending  entirely 
on  his  report,  I  would  like  to  ask  Howard  Kershner  if  it  does 
not  seem  to  him  of  paramount  importance  to  world  peace 
that  American  people  should  come  to  some  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Russians  and  their  theories  than  we  now 
have?  He  is  right,  of  course,  that  the  promoters  of  such 
meetings  should  take  care  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that 
Friends  endorse  communism.  There  are  ways  of  being  objec¬ 
tive.  It  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  Friends  or  of  Christians 
to  back  away  from  unpleasant  tasks  that  need  to  be  done, 
for  fear  of  being  defiled.  Let’s  try  to  overcome  our  enemies 
by  making  them  our  friends.  To  do  so,  we  must  first  under¬ 
stand  them.  There  is  "that  of  God  in  every  man.” 

Tacoma,  Wash.  Stanley  T.  Shaw 


I  am  inclined  to  agree  in  part  with  Howard  Kershner, 
writing  in  the  Friends  Journal  of  January  9.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  holds  no  concept  of  Christian  ethics  or  morality,  and 
therefore  to  lie  or  deceive  is  no  sin  against  his  conscience, 
if  he  has  one. 

I  am  not,  however,  against  all  intercourse  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Meeting  them  on  a  basis  of  good  will,  exchanging 
cultiu^l  accomplishments  is  a  healthy  relationship,  if  it  is 
kept  on  a  basis  of  resf>ect  and  understanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  view 
expressed  by  Colin  W.  Bell.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Service 
Committee  is  a  self-perpetuating  corporation  and  that  a  large 
number  of  those  employed  are  not  Friends,  although  many 


do  join  later.  But  when  I  joined  the  Haverford  Unit  in  1917, 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  representing  the  ideals 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  And  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Rufus  Jones,  Henry  Cadbury,  Henry  Scattergood, 
Charles  Evans,  Wilbur  Thomas,  and  a  host  of  other  leading 
Friends  of  that  time  thought  the  same  thing.  I  believe,  also, 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Haverford  Unit  felt  the  same 
way.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Service  Committee  needs  the 
spiritual  motivation  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  some  of 
the  regional  branches  are,  I  believe,  operated  on  that  basis. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Benjamin  A.  Darling 


In  the  January  16  issue  of  the  Friends  Journal  it  was 
heartening  to  read  the  questions  posed  by  Carl  Wise  in  "What 
Is  a  Friend?"  alongside  the  revolutionary  proposal  of  Robert 
Leach  in  his  “Letter  from  Geneva."  Coincidentally,  John 
Sykes  wrestles  with  identical  points  in  The  Quakers — A  New 
Look  at  Their  Place  in  Society  (Wingate,  London,  1958).  "If 
we  want  governments  to  give  more  for  economic  development 
in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  if  we  feel  the  public  has  funds, to 
spare,  we  should,  as  a  Society,  do  something  drastic  our¬ 
selves.”  Robert  Leach’s  proposal  of  a  "token  investment” 
to  the  tune  of  10  million  dollars  from  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  to  a  U.N.  Save  the  Human  Race  Fund  struck  me 
as  "something  drastic." 

Sykes  charts  the  course  of  Quaker  history  to  show  the 
Society  within  society  and  shows  that  when  Friends  become 
secure  and  wealthy,  they  become  cautious,  ingrown,  and  un¬ 
likely  to  do  something  drastic.  The  saving  grace  of  the  Society 
always  lay  with  individual  members,  those  who  continually 
wrestle  with  divine  revelation  while  yet  extending  a  cup  of 
water  in  Christ’s  name.  Within  our  Society  some  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  water  while  others  are  mute  about  naming  Christ. 

To  walk  that  delicate  line  between  service  to  God  and 
service  to  man,  individual  Friends  must  strive  to  carry  a  cup 
of  water  while  wrestling  with  an  angel.  In  order  to  help  the 
human  race,  we  must  start  healing  work  within  our  broken 
Society.  Something  as  drastic  as  this  would  make  a  token  of 
10  million  dollars  from  one  Yearly  Meeting  an  easy  task. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Nancy  K.  Necelspach 


The  issue  of  January  16  is  a  particularly  challenging  and 
helpful  one;  many  questions  come  to  mind,  but  I  will  confine 
my  comments  to  the  question  raised  by  Robert  Leach  as  to 
why  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  section  has  had  so  little  meat 
in  it.  I  have  three  answers: 

(1)  Many  Friends  simply  do  not  want  to  think  deeply. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  challenged,  and  therefore  they  bring 
pressure  on  our  poor  Editor  to  stop  the  Letters. 

(2)  Letters  are  cut  by  the  Editor  without  any  indication 
that  they  have  been  cut.  Few  of  us  can  be  as  brief,  concise, 
and  to  the  point  as  we  should  like,  and  some  editing  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  order;  however,  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done 
has  not  encouraged  thoughtful  letters. 

(3)  We  as  a  nation  tend  to  place  the  maintenance  of 
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our  standard  of  living  above  the  hunger  of  our  brothers  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  do  not  want  to  face  this  question. 
The  “Letter  from  Geneva”  deserves  reading  and  rereading. 
Mickleton,  N.  J.  Henry  W.  Ruxjway 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  articles  by  Carl 
Wise  and  William  Maier  in  the  Friends  Journal  of  January 
16.  The  questions  which  both  have  raised  are,  I  feel  sure, 
among  those  which  occur  to  many  thoughtful  Friends.  It  is 
good  to  see  them  asked  openly  in  print. 

I  have  often  wished  to  be  part  of  a  small  group  in  which 
questions  such  as  Carl  Wise  has  raised,  and  many  additional 
ones  of  the  same  nature,  could  be  earnestly  and  honestly 
discussed.  And  I  wish  to  add  a  question  to  those  posed  by 
William  Maier:  If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  fol¬ 
lowed  Friendly  principles,  such  as  living  within  their  incomes, 
buying  only  what  they  needed  and  could  pay  for  without 
incurring  debt,  etc.,  what  effect  would  this  have  upon  income 
from  industrial  investments  of  individual  Friends  or  Friends 
Meetings?  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  separate  ourselves  from 
the  world  as  it  is.  And  it  is  humbling  to  realize  that  we  owe 
many  things  to  many  people  whose  principles  we  may  not 
approve  or  care  to  follow. 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  Grace  T.  Neal 


The  recent  article  by  William  Morris  Maier  (January  16) 
on  “Friends  and  Investments”  should  evoke  some  valuable 
examination.  I  am  sure  that  few  Friends  would  doubt  the 
complexity  of  the  investment  market.  But  we  should  not 
either  discount  the  effort  or  dismiss  the  motive  behind  such 
a  concern  as  important  as  how  we  are  going  to  invest  our 
money  consistent  with  our  beliefs.  I  feel  sure  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  investments  of  money  was  as  complex  to  John  Woolman 
in  the  1750’s  as  it  is  to  us  in  the  1960’s,  but  John  Woolman 
knew  “cumber”  by  its  works. 

There  are  numerous  areas  of  investment  which  do  not 
conflict  with  Friendly  principles.  Friends  could,  in  fact,  aid 
their  Society  immensely  if  they  would  consider  a  possible 
Quaker  investment  company  to  finance  construction  of  meeting 
houses.  There  is  a  need  for  several  millions  of  dollars  within  the 
Friends  General  Conference — money  that  will  be  put  to  good 
use  in  providing  a  home  for  our  new  Meetings  besides  earn¬ 
ing  adequate  profit  for  the  investor. 

I  personally  would  suggest  that  Friends  who  find  that  an 
inheritance  develops  into  an  instrument  for  the  discounting 
of  our  historic  testimonies,  or  a  weakening  of  personal  faith 
in  God  as  expressed  in  our  Christian  teachings,  should  then 
give  such  monies  to  charity. 

Merchantville,  N.  J.  David  Newlands 

I 

Considering  the  kind  of  investment  that  is  least  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  lack  of  brotherly  love,  allow  me  to  recommend 
consumers  cooperation.  Investors  get  only  bank  interest,  but 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  both  owners  and  buyers, 
and  in  control  of  the  business.  Profits  after  rent  and  interest 


go  partly  to  a  saving  to  buyers  on  the  cost  of  goods  and 
partly  to  building  up  capital. 

The  system  has  been  going  for  a  hundred  years  with  great 
success  in  England,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  other 
countries.  The  Farm  Bureau  and  its  allied  societies  in  America 
make  great  savings  for  farmers  and  help  to  hinder  profiteering 
by  other  business. 

It  is  hard  to  get  attention  given  to  the  natural  law  stated 
by  Jesus  that  you  cannot  serve  God  and  riches,  but  Quakers 
seem  to  be  thinking  on  that  line. 

Oxford,  Pa.  A.  Craig 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JANUARY 

SI — Abington  Meeting,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  Adult  Class,  10  a.m.: 
Ruth  E.  Durr,  “Whittier." 

SI — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  George  Willoughby,  "Christian  Paci¬ 
fism,  1960.” 

SI — Lecture  at  Willistown  Meeting,  Goshen  Road  north  of  Route 
S,  two  miles  from  Edgemont,  Pa.,  7;S0  p.m.:  Douglas  M.  Deane, 
Secretary  for  Work  with  Refugees  and  Migrants,  YMCA  World 
Alliance,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  “The  World  Refugee  Year.” 

FEBRUARY 

1 —  Fifth  in  a  series  of  six  lecture  and  discussion  sessions  at  West¬ 
minster  College  Center,  5075  Campanille  Drive,  San  Diego.  Calif., 
8  p.m.:  Margaret  Gibbins  and  Sigrid  Lund,  “Friends  and  the  World.” 
The  event  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  La  Jolla  Meeting,  Calif. 

2 —  Address  at  Haverford  College,  Haverford.  Pa.,  in  Roberts  Hall, 
7:15  p.m.:  John  Scott,  foreign  correspondent,  author,  special  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  Time  magazine,  “The  Soviet  Empire.” 

4  to  7 — Second  Friends  Seminar  on  Indian  Affairs  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex.,  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Executive  Committee 
of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  Speakers 
are  listed  on  page  45.  column  two.  of  the  issue  for  January  16,  1960. 

4  and  II — Talks  for  parents  at  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  J.,  8  p.m.:  Josephine  Benton,  “How  to  Introduce  Young  Children 
to  the  Religious  Life.” 

5—  TalV.  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  7:30  p.m.:  Maria 
Comberti,  a  Friend  living  in  Florence,  Italy,  Secretary  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Friends,  Italy,  “Welfare  Work  in  Italy.”  Refreshments. 

5,  6 — “Quaker  Dialogue”  at  Manhasset  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  sponsored 
by  the  Advancement  Committee  of  Friends  General  Conference: 
three  two-hour  sessions  with  Rachel  Davis  Dubois,  applying  “group 
conversation"  method  to  “The  Meeting  for  Worship”  (Friday,  8  p.m., 
Fred  Flynn’s  home),  “The  Meeting  for  Business”  (Saturday,  10  a.m., 
meeting  house),  “Our  Outreach  into  the  Community”  (Saturday, 
2  p.m.,  preceded  by  a  box  luncheon). 

6 —  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  High  Street  Meeting  House, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  Worship  and  business,  10:30  a.m.;  lunch  pro¬ 
vided,  12:30  p.m.;  at  2  p.m.,  a  panel  presentation  of  “Friends  First- 
day  Schools”  by  members  of  constituent  Meetings  who  are  directly 
engaged  in  this  work. 

6,  7 — Midwinter  Conference  of  Philadelphia  Young  Friends  at 
London  Grove  Meeting  House,  Pa.  Theme,  “Simplicity  and  Tem¬ 
perance.”  Worship,  discussion,  recreation;  speakers,  Mildred  Young, 
W.  G.  Burchkel,  Tom  Brown.  Cost,  $4.00  (exchange  students,  free). 
Send  registrations  by  February  2  to  the  Young  Friends  Office,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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7 — Frankford  Monthly  Meeting,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Adult  Class,  11:30  a.m.:  Howard  H.  Brinton,  “The 
Place  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  in  the  Society  of  Friends.” 

7 — Swarthmore  Friends  Forum,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting,  9:45 
a.m.:  first  of  four  talks  concerning  governments  and  the  social  order, 
by  Edward  G.  Janosik,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  “Governments  in  Delaware  County  and 
Community  Needs.” 

7 —  Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  3  p.m.:  Ralph  A.  Rose,  member  of  the  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  many  years  of  service  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  Friends  World  Committee,  author, 
“Seeds  of  War  in  Our  Own  Lives.” 

8 —  Last  in  a  series  of  six  lecture  and  discussion  sessions  at  West¬ 
minster  College  Center,  5075  Campanille  Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
8  p.m.:  “The  Experience  of  Worship.”  The  series  is  under  the 
auspices  of  La  Jolla  Meeting,  Calif. 

9 —  Community  Meeting,  Meeting  House,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa., 
Germantown  Pike  and  Butler  Pike,  8  p.m.:  Dorothy  Hutchinson, 
“The  Individual  Christian  and  International  Relations.”  The  talk 
is  part  of  Friends  participation  in  the  Nation-wide  Program  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Action  for  Peace  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

12 —  Friends  Fellowship  House  Forum,  Reading,  Pa.,  8  p.m.: 
T.  Y.  Rogers,  Jr.,  “Race  Relations;  North  and  South.” 

13 —  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  11  a.m. 

13 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1:30  p.m. 

13 — Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 

MARRIAGES 

PRUITT-JULIARD — On  December  27,  1959,  at  Merion  Meeting, 
Pa.,  France  I.  Juliard,  a  member  of  Merion  Meeting,  daughter  of 
Andre  L.  Juliard  and  the  late  Denise  M.  Juliard,  and  Dean  G.  Pruitt, 
a  member  of  Radnor  Meeting,  Pa.,  son  of  Dudley  and  Grace  Pruitt. 
The  couple  will  be  residing  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  Dean  is  a 
research  social  psychologist  in  the  field  of  international  relations  at 
Northwestern  University. 

REED-HATHAWAY— On  December  26,  1959,  in  the  Dover, 
N.  H.,  Meeting  House,  Eva  Hathaway,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Harold  R. 
Frink  of  Newington,  N.  H.,  and  Gordon  E.  Reed,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Erwin  C.  Reed  of  Conway,  Mass.  This  was  the  first  wedding  to 
take  place  in  this  Meeting  for  63  years.  The  parents  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  were  also  married  there  in  1804. 

SCHNEIDER-SWAIN— On  December  27,  1959,  in  the  Fall  Creek 
Meeting  House  near  Pendleton,  Indiana,  Sue  Carol  Swain, 


daughter  of  Charles  E.  and  Helen  Swain,  626  East  46th  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  Lt.  David  Edward  Schneider,  son  of  Mrs.  Charles 
T.  Ketz  of  Clearwater,  Florida,  and  the  late  Edward  G.  Schneider. 
The  bride  and  groom  are  now  living  in  Aberdeen,  Maryland. 
The  bride,  a  member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  is  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Hardy  Swain,  who  celebrated 
their  61st  wedding  anniversary  on  December  28,  1959. 

DEATHS 

CARPENTER — On  December  20,  1959,  following  a  weeklong 
hospitalization,  in  Philadelphia,  Florence  Riggs  Carpenter  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  76  years,  wife  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Sr.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  Charles  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  and  two 
grandsons  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  and  a  sister,  Margaret  H.  R. 
Augur  of  Fanwood,  N.  J,  A  service  in  Philadelphia  on  December 
23  was  followed  by  interment  and  a  memorial  meeting  at  the  Sandy 
Spring,  Md.,  Meeting  on  January  9,  1960. 

SATTERTHWAITE — On  December  22,  1959,  E.  Burton  Sat- 
TERTHWAITE,  aged  86  years,  a  birthright  member  of  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  For  many  years  he  was  active  in  Meeting 
and  community  affairs. 

Dr.  Otto  E.  T.  Von  der  Heyde 

Dr.  Otto  E.  T.  Von  der  Heyde  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  and  mepi- 
ber  of  Dunnings  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Fishertown, 
Pa.,  passed  away  on  January  1,  1960.  Dr.  Von  der  Heyde  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Hans  and  Sophie  Von  der  Heyde,  and  was  bom  in 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  May  15,  1874. 

He  became  a  convinced  member  of  Dunnings  Creek  Meeting  in 
May,  1942,  and  remained  active  in  Meeting  affairs  until  recent 
years,  when  limited  physical  activity  caused  irregular  attendance. 
Surviving  is  his  wife,  the  former  Bertha  Sheeder,  also  a  member  of 
this  Meeting. 

His  sincere  interest  and  thoughtful  observations  on  current  world 
affairs  as  related  to  our  personal  religious  life  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  associates  in  Dunnings  Creek  Meeting. 

J.  Robert  Miller,  Clerk 
Dunnings  Creek  Meeting 

Corrections:  Karen  Ann  Leiter  (born  July  3,  1959)  and  Barbara 
Smith  (born  September  15,  1959)  are  children  of  attenders  at  the 
First-day  school  of  Horsham  Meeting,  Pa.,  not  members  of  Horsham 
Meeting. 

H,  Bennett  Coates  was  Clerk  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  Stony 
Run,  Committee  on  Ministry  and  Counsel  (not  Philadelphia). 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

VHOavXX — MeettnK  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
ITth  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 

TVOSOV ->  Friends  Meeting  120  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2140  Blast 
Fourth  Street:  Tucson  MA  8-5305. 


CALIFORNIA 

0&ABmOVT>-Frlends  meetlnr,  0:80  a.in. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Sdward  Balls,  Clerk,  480  W.  Oth  Street. 

&A  JOULA— Meetlna,  11  a.m.,  7880  Elads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  OL  4*7450. 

KOS  AMOaXtSS — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  Unlv. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  floor,  817  W.  84th  Street. 

FA^O  A£TO — First-day  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  10  a.m.  Meeting  for 
worship  at  11.  057  Colorado. 

aABAOaaA— 026  a.  orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  (or  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

BAM  FBAaOXSCO— Meetings  for  worship. 


First-days,  11  a.m.,  2160  Lake  Street. 


COLORADO 

saavaa— Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:40 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Wllllama  Clerk,  SU  0-1700. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTFOBD — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  Bnrst-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  144  South  Quaker  Lane, 
West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHXaOTOa — Meeting,  Sunday,  0  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

SATTOKA  BBACK  —  Meeting,  11  a.m.. 

First-days  at  .300  North  Halifax  Avenue. 
Information,  Sarah  Belle  George,  CL  2-2333. 

OAIlfBSVXXaXiB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days.  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JACKSOWZBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.  m..  YWCA.  Contact  EV  0-4345. 


MIAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A.. 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk.  TU  8-6620. 
MIAMI — University,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Sundays  7:.30  p.m.  Clerk,  MO  1-5036. 
OBX.AirDO-WIBTBB  PABK— Meeting,  11 
a.m.,  316  B.  Marks  SL,  Orlando;  MI  7-3020. 

PALM  BBACK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m..  823  North  A  St..  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  PBTBBSBVBO — First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  a-m.,  130  10th  Avenue  S.B3. 

GEORGIA 

ATliAKTA  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school  at  10  a.m.  1884  Falrvlew 
Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta  6.  Phern  Stanley. 
Clerk.  Phone  DR  8-5307. 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO — 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Sunday  worship  hour.  11  a.m.  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  BUtterfleld  8-3066. 


IOWA 

BBS  MOXVBS-^outh  entrance.  2020  SOth 
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street;  worship,  10  a.zn.,  classes,  11  a.in. 


LOUISIANA 

mw  OBXiBAVS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2170. 


INDIANA 

BTABSTZIiBB — Meeting,  Sundays,  TMCA. 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Qoldhor,  Clerk,  HA  6-5171  (ere- 
nlngs  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 

mXAVAPOBXS-Lan  thorn  Friends,  1040 
W.  42nd  Street.  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  LI 
6-0422. 


MARYLAND 

BAMUX  SPBXara  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D,  C.  Clerk;  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4548. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAXBBXDOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  0:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCBSTBB — Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  001  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telepnone 
PL  4-8887. 


MICHIGAN 

DBTXOZT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA.  Woodward  and 
Winona.  TO  7-7410  eyenlngs. 


MINNESOTA 

XXBBBAVOXiXS — Meeting,  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson.  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  8.;  phone  WA  6-0675. 


MISSOURI 

KAB8AS  CXTT — Penn  Valley  Meeting,  306 
West  30th  Street,  10:80  a.m.  Call  HI  4-0888 
or  CL  2-6058. 

8T.  LOUIS — Meeting,  2530  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.;  phone  PA  6-0420. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLABTXO  OITT — Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  group,  10:80  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

90YBB — First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

MABASQUAB — Flrst-day  school.  10  a.m.. 
meeting,  11:15  a.m.,  route  35  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

MOBTCIiAIB — 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 

Arthur  J.  Stratton,  Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 

8ABTA  TB— Meeting.  Sundays,  11  a.m.. 
Olive  Rush  Studio,  630  Canyon  Road. 
Santa  Fe.  Jane  H.  Baumann,  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ALBABT-— Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m..  YMCA,  423  State  St.;  Albany  8-6242. 
BUFFALO — Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school, 
11  a.m..  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0252. 

LOBO  XSLABU — Northern  Boulevard  at 
.Shelter  Rock  Road.  Manhasset.  Flrst-day 
school.  0:45  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

BBW  TOBB  —  First-day  meetings  for 
worship: 

11  a.m.  221  E.  15th  St.,  Manhattan 

Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn 
187-16  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing 
8 :80  p.m.  Riverside  Church.  10th  floor 
Telephone  ORamercy  3-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 


9-4)  about  Flrst-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

SCABSOAXB — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
138  Popham  Rd.  Clerk.  William  Vickery, 
162  Warburton  Ave.,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

STBA0U8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m..  YWCA,  330  E.  Onondaga  Street. 


OHIO 

CXBCXBBATX — Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Luclle  Knight.  Clerk,  at  EA  1-2769. 

CLBVBLAXrs — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school.  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBXSBUBO  —  Meeting  and  Flrst-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
BAVBBFOBS — Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  Flrst-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 
11  a.m. 

LABOA8TBB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1^  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school,  10  a.m. 

FBXLAOBLFKXA  —  Meetings,  10:80  a.m.. 
unless  specified;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  Flrst-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St.  west  of  16th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Oermantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Oermantown  A  Cambria,  11:15a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  A  Orthodox  Sts.,  10:80  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Qreen  St..  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  36th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

FXTT8BUBOK  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1368  Shady  Avenue. 

BBABXBO  —  Flrst-day  school.  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

8TATB  COLLBOB  —  318  South  Atherton 
Street.  Flrst-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MBMFBXS  —  Meeting,  Sund»,  9:80  a.m. 
Clerk.  Myrtle  Nash,  FA  8-667A 


TEXAS 

AUSTXB  —  Worship,  Sundays.  11  a.m.. 

First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  606  Rathervue 
Place.  Clerk,  Priscilla  Zuck,  OR  7-8414. 

DALLAS— Sunday,  10:80  a.m..  Adventist 
Church.  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll.  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.:  FL  2-1846. 

KOU8TOB  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday.  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


FOR  RENT 


IN  OLD  COLONIAL  HOME  In  German¬ 
town  (Philadelphia)  roomy  third-floor 
apartment,  centrally  located,  near  two 
Meetings,  $60  a  month  Including  utilities. 
Elkinton,  GE  8-6212. 


AVAILABLE 


FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERING — Thom 
Seremba,  1024  ^ruce  Street,  Colllngdale, 
Pa.,  Delaware  CTounty  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  More  than  eight  years  of  references 
in  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  vicinity.  First- 
class  work  at  reasonable  rates.  Over  30 
years’  experience.  Telephone  Sharon  Hill 
0784. 


WANTED 


SES^IOR  COUNSELORS:  positions  open 
for  Outdoor  and  Canoe  trip  Camp.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  19  or  older  and  have  had 
camping  and  canoeing  experience.  D-Arrow 
Camp  for  Boys,  c^  Oakwood  School, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


SUMMER  WORK  by  elementary  school 
teacher,  46,  sons  11  and  12.  Experienced 
camp  counselor,  camp  cook,  country  home 
maker.  More  Interested  in  useful  work 
and  activities  than  cash  wages.  Box  S-187, 
Friends  Journal. 


COMPANION -HOUSEKEEPEJR,  position 
open  In  March,  full  charge  of  house  for 
woman  In  wheel  chair  but  not  Invalid.  In 
country  15  miles  from  Poughkeepsie.  Sal¬ 
ary,  $175  month.  Must  drive,  be  vigorous, 
preferably  middle-aged.  Interview  in  New 
York  City.  Box  W-139,  Friends  Journal. 


n  cj  oc-n.xv<^£i  lor  a  person  wiin  a  genue 
sense  of  humor,  concerned  and  qualified 
to  help  provide  a  stable  background  of 
creative  love  and  direction  In  our  mother¬ 
less  home.  Girls,  6  and  8:  boys  10  13  15 
(Scattergood  School)  and  19  (University 
of  Michigan).  Large  home,  much  activity. 
9-  Winder.  1035  Martin  Place.  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE 

GRAPHOTYPE  (hand-operated)  for 
cutting  standard  addressograph  plates. 

In  good  condition.  $35.00 
Friends  Jonxaal,  ISIS  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  (LOonst  S-7669) 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Relative  to  the  Percival  Family  (Quakers) 
who  allegedly  moved  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Comwallville,  Greene  County,  New 
York,  about  1798  is  sought  by 

PXkAinC  M.  80BBXBLBT 
236  8o.  Thom  Street,  Orlando,  Florida 
Any  expenses  incurred  will  be  repaid 


THE  PENI NGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guesta. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reservations  requested. 

Telsphene  ORamercy  L'tITS 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET.  PHIUDELPHIA  6,  PA 
ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Single  with  running  water,  also  rooms  with 
privoto  or  semiprivote  both.  Enjoy  home 
cooking. 

FrM  parking.  Telephona  MArkot  7-2025 


SUNROC 


WAfER  COOLERS 

FOR  AU  REQUIREMENTS 

for  comfUtt  information  wrilt 

SUNROC,  DiV.  Q  —  GLEN  RIDDLE,  PA 
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EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Elzchsnse 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

R*prt$enlativt 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDINO 
Brood  and  Chottnut  Sfrools,  Philodslphio  7,  Po. 


FYFE  &  BOYD 
mmi  HOME 

*  James  E.  Fyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Cremation  SerTiee  Available 

7047  l^rmanlown  Ave. 

Clleatnnl  Hill  7>H700 

Member  Germantown  Meeting 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


CAMP  LEN>A*PE  (Boys  4-16) 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


A  ceniprelienslTe.  ip-to-date  cmrage  af  the 
MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  manufacturing  companies  subject  to 
the  capital  stock  or  franchise  tax  is 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

by  James  J.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  S  Montgomery 

This  publication  outlines  in  detail  the 
salient  features  of  the  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  excise  taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax, 
franchise  tax,  keynoting  every  important 
change  made  therein,  including  pertinent 
court  decisions  up  to  January  1,  19S8. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 
THB  I.BOA&  XHTBX.X.ZOBBCBB 
10  Boath  STtli  Btraat 
BTarKraan  6-15SS 

Cloth  bound  Price  $1.00  (plu  Oc  tax) 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 


Indian,  magician,  nurse,  etc.  Riding,  takefront  hotel.  Cabins.  Riding,  ten- 

tennis,  water-skiing,  etc.  Overnight  v — nU.  swimming,  water-skiing.  On  the 
canoe  and  horseback  trips.  beautiful  lake  in  the  Poconos. 

IN  THE  POCONOS  11$  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

DAVID  S.  and  MARJORIE  HEDLEY  KEISER-Box  7183F,  Philadelphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIrose  5-1682 
Employ  60  counselors,  maintenance  men,  cooks,  hostesses,  nurse,  etc.  Why  not  apply? 


WHAT  should  a  camp 
give  a  boy  or  girl  ? 

FT7B7  Yes,  or  the  camp  won’t  last. 
KBALTH  ABB  SKIBIiS?  Expected. 
■OCZAZi  ABJUBTKBHT7  Unavoidable! 

A  CAMP,  as  much  as  a  school,  can 
influence  attitudes,  foster  ideals. 

The  FARM  AND 
WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
Friendly,  attitudes  and  ideals 
may  be  caught. 

TIMBERLAKE 

for  boys,  9  through  14; 

INDIAN  BROOK 

for  girls,  9  through  14; 

TAMARACK  FARM 

the  teen-age,  co-ed  work  camp,  enjoy 
a  500-acre  tract  of  Vermont  forest 
and  farm  land  on  a  mountain  lake. 

Friendly,  relaxed,  informal,  with 
carefully-planned  work  projects 
for  all,  extensive  campcraft  and 
trip  programs,  an  integrated  group, 
Indian  lore,  sports,  square  danc¬ 
ing,  and  general  camp  activities. 
Quaker  leadership 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENNETH  F.  WEBB 
Woodstock,  Vermont 


Counseling  Service 

of  the 

Family  Relations  Committee 

—  For  appointments  — 

With  Lnvett  Dewees,  M.D.,  Glen  Mills,  Pa., 
call  GLobe  9-2474. 

With  Annemargret  Osterkamp,  M.S.W.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  call  VI  4-7942  between  8  and 
10  p.m. 

With  Karoline  Solmitz,  M.S.W.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  call  LA  5-0752  between  8  and  10  p.m. 

If  no  answer  to  any  of  these  numbers, 
call  VI  4-0893 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3-0272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


Allot  us  are,  nowand  again!  If  it's  your 
job  that  doesn’t  suit  you.  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  "service"  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


ANNUAL 

WILLIAM  PENN  TOUR 

LED  BY  EUELL  GIBBONS 

Watch  for  details  of  this  exciting  1960 
tour  of  England  and  the  continent. 
Write  now  for  folder. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  TRAVEL 

18  SOUTH  ORANGE  STREET,  MEDIA,  PA. 
LO  6-1808 


ASK  OUR  OPI  N  I  O  N 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


January  30,  1960 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


79 


WORLD'S  MOST  USEI 

Devotional  Guide 


Back  In  1935,  than  was  bore  an  idea  for 
a  i>ocket>siza  periodical  'with  fre^ 
timely  devotions  for  each  day,  written 
by  thoughtful  Qiristians  of  all  evangeli* 
cal  denominations,  for  Christian  fumiHf 
everywhere. 

This  year,  grown  to  record-shattering  drcula* 
tion,  The  Upper  Room  marks  its  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary.  An  estimated  10,000,000  Chris¬ 
tian  men,  women  and  children  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  use  it  now  to  guide  their  daily  wor¬ 
ship.  It  has  inspired  countless  lives,  tau^t 
people  of  every  land  how  to  approach  God, 
made  the  Christian  message  more  vital  to 
milliona. 

With  no  denominationalism  in  its  contents^ 
The  Upper  Room  is  distributed  regularly  by 
over  70,000  churches,  going  into  the  h^es 
six  times  a  year,  expressing  concern  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  feunily,  leading  them 
in  daily  devotions,  encouraging  Bible  reading 
and  prayer,  reminding  them  each  day  of  their 
chur^  and  pastor. 

Use  of  The  Upper  Room  helps  form  the  family 
devotions  habit,  which  becomes  the  “tie  that 
binds"  even  when  life  brings  the  times  of 
separation  —  children  in  college,  in  the  armed 
services  or  away  in  business.  Joining  in  the 
same  devotional  each  day  holds  the  family 
'together  in  spirit  and  loyalty.  Many  broken 
homes  have  been  prevented  or  mended  through 
family  prayer. 


Because  of  its  large  printing  (over  3,000,000 
copies  of  each  bi-monthly  issue)  The  Upper 
Room  is  offered  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to 
churches  and  to  individuals.  Where  churches 
so  desire,  consignment  orders  may  be  arranged. 
Many  individuals  make  their'personal  witness 
by  distributing  The  Upper  Room.  Braille  and 
Talking  book  editions  are  also  available,  at  less 
than  cost  of  production. 


The  Upper  Room 
or  te  receive  e  sample  copy, 
mall  the  coupon  below,  i 


The  worUr*  most  widely  vued  devotional  guide 
37  Editions  —  31  Languages 


The  tipper  Room,  IMS  Gra^  Avenue,  Nssliviaa,  Teomemse^ 
□  Ss^  mm  a  five  oopr  at  r(he  >S«h  aagh  erseiy  •sport.'* 
afimst^sosu  sMtaneo  lowiiiii  oopr  at  nm  dpem  »eeni. 

CXMnr:  my  ««lsr  isc,.:,,,;. — eofSos  of  the  eoimaHt  \ammmU  ami' 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Four>y«ar  kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 
College  Preparatory  Curriculum 

Founded  in  1845  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

our  school  continues  to  emphesixe 
intesrity,  freedom,  simplicity  in  education 
throuKh  concern  for  the  indiridual  student. 

Merrill  £.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Established  1689 
Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  collese  preparation  is  a  primary 
aim,  personal  Kuidance  helps  each  student 
to  develop  as  an  individual.  Spiritual 
values  and  Quaker  principles  are  empha* 
sized.  Central  location  provides  many  edu¬ 
cational  resources  and  easy  access  from 
the  suburbs.  Friends  interested  in  a  sound 
academic  program  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

C.  Laurence  Blau  veil.  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  25  miles  of  New  York  provides 
a  well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  In  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  it  available  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

W.  BYRON  FOiJBUSH,  II, 
Acting  Headf.taster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Lrtng  Island,  N.  Y. 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  9:15  a.rn.,  of  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

GEORGE  SGHOOL  “ 


Founded 

1893 


Richard  H.  McFeely,  Principal 


Candidates  for  admission  in  1960-61  are  now  being  selected  from 
applications  on  file.  Enrollment  will  be  complete  early  in  February. 

Address  inqttries  to:  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


SCHOOL 


It  is  the  objective  of  a  Friends  school  to  base  education  on  the  principles 
of  Quaker  faith.  Inherent  in  such  principles  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
school  program  which  endeavors  to  create  a  faith  able  to  encompass  all  of  life 
and  lead  ahead  with  conviction. 

As  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  School,  Oakwood  seeks  a  way  of 
continuing 'development  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  time. 

In  order  that  applications  be  ^ven  proper  consideration  Friends  should 
apply  before  First  Month  30th,  19<m.  , 

OAKWOOD  Quaker  Boarding  SCHOOL 
Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

For  further  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HUTTON,  Principal 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  dividends. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Wernes,  President 


os  GRAND  LAKE 
IN  EASTERN  tIAINE 


rAMD  •OYI 

AGES:  ll-tl 

OUTDOOR  LIVING 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 

(including  Atlogosh  R.) 

Small  informal  groups  with  in¬ 
dividual  attention  given.  Quaker 
leadership.  C.  I.  T.  and  Junior 
Maine  guide  programs. 

George  P.  Darrow,  Director 
c/9  OAKWOOD  SCHOOL,  POIKHKEEPSIE,  M.  Y. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC 

Insurance 
324  WALN  UT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
WAlnut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


THE  LSGAi.  INTBLi-IOENCSR 


